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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

THE  CABIN-BORN  PIONEER  AMERICAN 

THE  human  race,  living  and  dying  in  the 
passing  of  centuries,  never  produced  a 
nobler  man  than  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Since  his  tragic  death  on  April  15th, 
1865,  illustrious  men  have  come  and  gone 
in  America,  and  though  some  of  them,  like 
Lincoln,  have  died  by  the  assassin's  bul- 
let, there  have  lived  none  who  won  man- 
kind's undying  love  as  Lincoln,  the  kind, 
considerate,  courageous,  honest,  and  hu- 
mane man  of  the  people. 

Cradled  as  a  child  and  sturdy  boy  in 
poverty  in  the  primitive  forests  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana,  by  indefatigable  en- 
ergy of  mind  and  will  he  blazed  his  way 
through  a  wilderness  of  oppositions,  until 
a  confiding  people,  recognizing  his  pre- 
eminent worth,  placed  him  as  the  leader 
of  the  nation,  their  President. 

The  poet,  Edwin  Markham,  has  pen- 
ned undying  lines  to  Lincoln's  memory. 

"The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him  the  red 

earth; 
The  smack  and  tang  of  elemental  things; 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  cliff; 


The  goodwill  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 
The  friendly  welcome  of  the  way-side  well; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn; 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 
The  secrecy  of  streams  that  make  their  way 
Beneath  the  mountain  to  the  rifted  rock; 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  flower 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  wind. M 

The  soul-greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  not  rightly  appraised  by  politicians 
and  national  officials  while  he  lived. 

Schooled  and  socially  polished  men 
could  not  conceive  how  a  self-taught  man 
could  become  a  fit  person  to  be  president 
of  the  United  States.  But  let  me  attempt  to 
voice  a  biographical  sketch  of  this  citizen 
nobleman,  this  man  who  in  many  respects 
was  this  nation's  greatest  and  brainiest 
president.  Lincoln  sprang  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock.  There  was  no  Latin  taint  in 
his  blood. 

The  family  name,  Lincoln,  clearly 
enough,  is  English. 

Lincoln's  grandfather,  with  his  three 
sons  and  two  daughters,  trekked  from 
Virginia  to  Kentucky  in  1780.  Lincoln's 
father,  Thomas,  was  but  two  years  old  at 
this  time.  At  this  time,  in  the  Kentucky 
wilderness  prowled  Indian  savages,  more 
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to  be  dreaded  than  the  many  bears,  pan- 
thers and  lynx. 

While  building  a  rail-fence  four  years 
from  the  time  of  settlement  in  Kentucky, 
the  father  of  the  three  boys  was  shot  dead. 
Little  Thomas  was  near  his  father,  and 
fainted  with  fear.  The  two  older  lads  ran 
to  their  cabin.  One  of  them  took  a  rifle, 
and  seeing'  an  Indian  bending  over  little 
Thomas,  he  fired  through  a  chink  between 
the  logs,  and  killed  the  savage.  This 
chance  shot  saved  the  life  of  he  who  was 
destined  to  be  the  father  of  Lincoln. 

Right  here  we  may  query,  Which  of  the 
two  men  was  the  fiercer  savage,  the  wild 
native  Indian  who  shot  Lincoln's  grand- 
father, or  the  cultured  stage  upstart  who 
mercilessly  shot  his  grandson? 

Lincoln's  father  Thomas  grew  up  much 
like  the  uncultured  trees  of  the  forest.  He 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  for  school- 
houses  were  scarcely  known  in  those  wild 
parts  of  Kentucky.  He  was  not  a  vicious 
drinking  fellow,  neither  was  he  dishonest, 
or  a  blasphemer. 

At  the  age  of  26,  he  married  Nancy 
Hanks,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Hanks,  a 
carpenter.  We  are  told  that  "Mrs.  Lin- 
coln was  a  more  devout  follower  of  Christ 


than  her  husband,  and  was  more  gifted 
mentally. ' ' 

One  daughter  and  two  sons  were  born 
to  this  lowly  couple  in  their  wilderness 
cabin.  Their  baby  son,  Thomas,  lived  but 
a  few  weeks,  but  Abraham  grew  up  like  a 
white-oak  sapling. 

Abe's  mother  had  the  heart  and  soul  of 
a  pioneer  woman,  patient,  kind,  and  coura- 
geous. She  gave  to  her  sturdy  boy  these 
noble  traits. 

Abe  and  his  sister  Sarah  attended  a  log- 
cabin  school,  some  four  miles  distant,  for 
10  weeks,  carrying  their  dinner  of  corn- 
bread  with  them.  Here  the  future  presi- 
dent learned  to  read  and  write. 

All  the  books  his  cabin  home  contained, 
were  the  Bible,  Catechism,  and  Dillworth  's 
Spelling-Book. 

Abe  was  a  mind-hungry  reader,  and  the 
Bible  writings  were  memorized  by  him,  and 
every  word  in  the  spelling-book  mastered. 

This  educational  foundation  could  not 
have  been  better.  We  are  told  that  Abe 
"practiced  penmanship  with  a  charred 
stick,  on  the  bark  of  trees  and  of  slabs.  In 
the  winter  he  wrote  his  name  in  the  snow 
with  a  stick ;  and,  in  the  summer,  he  wrote 
it  on  the  ground  in  the  garden. ' ' 

Just  how  this  pioneer  youth  was  dress- 


ed,  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  learn. 
We  are  told  by  a  close  friend  of  Abe's, 
"He  was  long,  wiry,  and  strong;  while  his 
big  feet  and  hands,  and  the  length  of  his 
legs  and  arms,  were  out  of  all  proportion 
to  his  small  trunk  and  head.  His  com- 
plexion was  very  swarthy,  and  his  skin 
was  shrivelled  and  yellow  even  then.  He 
wore  low  shoes,  buckskin  breeches,  linsey- 
woolsey  shirt,  and  a  cap  made  of  an  opos- 
sum or  coon.  The  breeches  clung  close 
to  his  thighs  and  legs,  but  failed  by  a 
large  space  to  reach  the  tops  of  his  shoes. 
Twelve  inches  remained  uncovered,  and 
exposed  that  much  of  shin  bone,  sharp, 
blue,  and  narrow. ' ' 

As  in  Nature  it  is  not  the  beauty  of  the 
rosebush  which  delights  our  eyes,  more 
than  other  garden  bushes,  so  it  was  as  to 
the  appearance  of  Honest  Abe's  person. 
Anciently,  it  was  Jehovah's  prophet  who 
in  writing  of  the  appearance  of  God's  Son 
among  men,  declared,  "He  hath  no  form 
nor  comliness ;  and  when  we  shall  see  him, 
there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire 
him."    So  it  was  as  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Preacher  and  the  Title-deed 

American  pioneer  people  were  not  bar- 
barians or  atheists.     Generally  speaking, 
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the  Bible  was  found  in  their  log-cabins, 
and  there  were  hardy  circuit-preachers 
who  visited  from  time  to  time  the  lowly 
forest  homes. 

One  of  these  faithful  men  was  presented 
with  a  title-deed  to  320  acres  of  land  by  a 
large  land-owner.  He  thankfully  received 
the  substantial  gift,  and  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing.  In  three  months  he  returned, 
and  meeting  his  benefactor,  said,  "My 
friend,  I  want  to  give  you  back  your  title- 
deed."  His  friend  replied,  "What's  the 
matter?    Any  flaw  in  it?" 

"No." 

"Isn't  it  good  land?" 

"Good  as  any  in  the  State." 

"Sickly  situation?" 

"Healthy  as  any  other." 

"Why  don't  you  keep  it,  then?" 

1 '  Well,  sir,  you  know  I  am  very  fond  of 
singing,  there's  one  hymn  in  my  book  the 
singing  of  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
comforts  of  my  life,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  sing  it  with  my  whole  heart  since  I  was 
here.    A  part  of  it  runs  in  this  way : 

"No  foot  of  land  do  I  possess 
No  cottage  in  the  wilderness; 
A  poor  wayfaring  man, 
t  I  lodge  awhile  in  tents  below, 

And  gladly  wander  to  and  fro, 
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Till  I  my  Canaan  gain. 
There  is  my  house  and  portion  fair, 
My  treasure  and  my  heart  are  there, 
And  my  abiding  home." 

"Take  your  title-deed,  sir;  I  had  rather 
sing  that  hymn  with  a  clear  conscience 
than  own  America. ' ' 

Perhaps  few  of  the  preachers  today 
would  value  the  personal  pleasure  in  sing- 
ing' such  a  hymn  as  did  this  pioneer 
preacher.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  true 
that  soul  feeling  in  religion  is  priceless  to 
the  man  who  possesses  it. 

Move  to  Indiana 

In  1816  Indiana  was  admitted  as  a  free 
State  into  the  Union,  and  Thomas  Lincoln 
concluded  to  move  there,  providing  he 
could  sell  his  farm.  The  price  he  asked 
for  it  was  $300. 

He  struck  a  buyer  who  offered  him  $20 
in  cash,  and  10  barrels  of  whiskey. 

Whiskey,  in  those  days,  was  a  common 
article  of  exchange.  Mr.  Lincoln  hesitated 
to  accept  the  offer,  for  how  to  remove  it 
to  Indiana,  some  125  miles,  was  a  problem. 

Trees  were  felled,  and  Abe  and  his 
father  built  a  sort  of  boat  raft,  on  which 
they  placed  the  barrels,  as  also  some  cabin 
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furniture.  It  was  well  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
remained  for  the  returning  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
for  a  serious  mishap  occurred  on  the  Ohio 
Eiver.  It  appears  that  the  raft  suddenly 
tipped  up,  and  the  barrels  tumbled  into 
the  river,  together  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  For- 
tunately, some  woodsmen  were  cutting 
timber  nearby,  and  came  to  Mr.  Lincoln's 
assistance.  Three  of  the  10  barrels  were 
recovered,  together  with  axes,  carpenter's 
tools,  etc. 

All  in  all,  the  river  was  a  more  fitting 
place  for  the  whiskey  than  men's  throats. 

In  time,  a  river  port  called,  Thompson's 
Ferry  was  reached,  and  Mr.  'Lincoln  gave 
his  raft-boat  to  a  man  who  had  an  ox-team 
who  assented  to  take  him  18  miles  through 
the  forest  to  the  mapped  location  he  had 
chosen  in  Indiana. 

Selecting  his  home  location,  he  returned 
on  foot,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Sarah  the 
daughter,  Abe  and  himself,  with  two  sad- 
dle horses,  took  the  seven  day  journey. 

Can  you  women  of  modern  city  comforts 
apprehend  what  the  heroic  mother  of 
America's  greatest  son  endured? 

They  reached  in  safety  their  destination, 
and  at  once  began  to  build  a  log-cabin.  No 
doubt  a  penned  description  of  the  struc- 
ture will  interest  you  all. 
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"It  was  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet  in  size, 
without  a  floor,  the  unhewn  logs  put  to- 
gether at  the  corners  by  the  usual  method 
of  notching  them,  and  the  cracks  between 
them  stopped  with  clay.  It  had  a  shed- 
roof,  covered  with  slabs  or  clapboards 
split  from  logs.  It  contained  but  one 
room,  with  a  loft,  slabs  being  laid  on  the 
logs  overhead,  so  as  to  make  a  chamber, 
to  which  access  was  had  by  pins  driven 
into  the  logs  in  one  corner.  It  had  one 
door  and  one  window.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  so  ingeniously  constructed,  that 
it  deserves  particular  attention.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln made  a  sash  of  the  size  of  four  six  by 
eight  squares  of  glass;  and  in  place  of 
glass,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in  that 
region,  he  took  the  skin  that  covers  the 
fat  portion  of  a  hog,  called  the  leaves,  and 
drew  it  over  the  sash  tight.  This  fur- 
nished a  very  good  substitute  for  glass." 
With  the  isolated  pioneer  settler,  "neces- 
sity was  the  mother  of  invention. ' ' 

Shortly  after  migrating  to  Indiana,  a 
deadly  malady  swept  through  the  country, 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  suddenly  stricken  by 
the  shaft  of  death.  Mr.  Lincoln  made  a 
rough  but  stout  coffin,  and  without  the 
spoken  word  and  prayer  of  a  preacher, 
the    mourning    husband    and    motherless 
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children  buried  their  loved  one  in  a  lonely 
grave  on  a  hill-side. 

The  loss  of  the  mother  to  Abraham  and 
Sarah  was  a  terrible  calamity,  yet  as  he- 
roic children  of  the  wilderness  they 
struggled  on. 

A  book  was  borrowed  from  a  forest 
neighbour,  "Aesop's  Fables,"  also  "The 
Life  of  Washington,"  came  into  Abe's 
hands.  The  boy  devoured  the  contents  of 
both,  memorizing  every  incident. 

Some  time  after,  the  writings  of  Shakes- 
peare came  into  his  hands,  and  he  was 
mentally  fascinated  with  the  tragic  poet's 
profound  sayings. 

All  this  time  he  was  performing  the 
most  arduous  labors,  together  with  his  fa- 
ther and  others.  When  he  was  18  years 
of  age,  he  measured  in  height  6  feet,  4 
inches,  and  was  reputed  to  be  the  strong- 
est man  in  the  county. 

But  honest  Abe  was  no  braggard,  nor 
was  he  quarrelsome,  but  was  known  as  a 
peace-maker.  In  his  soul  reigned  the  spirit 
of  Jesus.  However,  he  never,  as  far  as  we 
know,  became  a  member  of  any  Christian 
church. 

It  appears  that  a  produce  trader  desired 
to  secure  a  dependable,  as  also  a  com- 
petent   man    to    navigate    a    flat    boat, 
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loaded  with  commodities,  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers  to  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  Someone  recommended  Abe  Lin- 
coln as  the  capable  man  to  do  it.  Mr. 
Gentry  found  the  young  giant,  and  Abe 
agreed  to  be  captain  of  the  flat  craft  for 
$8  per  month,  and  a  free  steamer  passage 
home  from  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Gentry's 
son,  Allen,  was  to  go  with  him. 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  big  city, 
when  one  night  as  they  lay  on  deck,  hav- 
ing tied  the  craft  as  usual  to  a  tree  or 
rock,  a  band  of  burly  negroes,  bent  on 
thievery,  stepped  aboard  in  the  darkness, 
Lincoln  awoke,  and  sensed  danger.  He 
awoke  Allen,  then  shouted,  uWho  '  s 
there  I"  There  was  no  reply.  Strange 
enough,  the  husky  boys  had  carried  no 
weapons  with  them  on  their  long  journey. 
Quickly  they  arose,  grabbing  heavy  cudg- 
els, and  soon  a  battle  royal  was  on.  The 
gang  of  blacks  fought  viciously,  but  Lin- 
coln's club  quickly  sent  their  leader  head 
over  heels  into  the  river.  Soon  the  gang 
jumped  off  the  boat,  but  not  before  their 
clubs  had  left  wounds  for  the  boys  to 
bathe  and  dress.  Throughout  life  Abe  car- 
ried a  scar  over  his  eye  as  a  memento  of 
his  night  battle  with  this  negro  gang  of 
thieves. 
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Lincoln's  Father  Marries  a  Widow 

The  father  of  Abe  needed  a  wife,  so  he 
journeyed  back  to  Kentucky  in  1819,  and 
asked  a  widow,  Mrs.  Johnson,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance who  was  then  Sally  Bush,  to 
become  his  wife. 

She  assented,  and  they  were  quickly 
married.  We  are  told  that  Mrs.  Johnson 
"  owned  a  bureau  that  cost  forty  dollars, 
a  clothes  chest,  table  and  six  chairs,  to- 
gether with  a  quantity  of  bedding,  crock- 
ery, tin  ware  and  iron  ware."  She  also 
had  three  children, —  John,  Sarah,  and 
Matilda. 

All  in  all,  this  marriage  proved  to  be 
the  best  bargain  Abe's  father  ever  made 
in  his  simple  home-spun  life. 

Hard-toiling  Thomas  Lincoln  was  bless- 
ed by  having  a  woman  in  charge  of  his 
log-cabin  home  such  as  Solomon  of  old 
Israel  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote,  "She 
looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household, 
and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.  Her 
children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed ;  her 
husband,  also,  and  he  praiseth  her." 

Lincoln's  sister  Sarah  married  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  Abe,  being  somewhat 
of  a  poet,  as  also  a  joker,  wrote  two  verses 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  recited  them. 
His  lines  were  the  following, — 
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"The  Lord  was  not  willing 
That  man  should  be  alone, 

But  caused  a  sleep  upon  him, 
And  took  from  him  a  bone. 

The  woman  was  not  taken 
From  Adam's  feet  we  see; 

So  he  must  not  abuse  her, 
The  meaning  seems  to  be. " 

Poor  Sarah  lived  but  one  brief  year  af- 
ter marriage.  She  was  buried  by  the  side 
of  her  loved  mother  on  the  hill-side. 

Abe's  sorrow  over  his  sister's  death  was 
unspeakable,  and  his  kindly  stepmother 
pitied  him,  and  in  every  way  strove  to 
balm  his  wTounded  heart. 

Lincoln's  Essay  on  Temperance 

Abe,  the  rail-splitting  pioneer  youth, 
wrote  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  tem- 
perance. Frequently  he  saw  the  curse  and 
villiany  of  whiskey-drinking. 

He  gave  to  a  Mr.  Woods,  a  man  for 
whom  he  had  great  esteem,  his  written  es- 
say. Mr.  Woods  could  hardly  believe  that 
the  writing  was  the  lanky  youth's,  yet  he 
was  sure  that  Abe  never  practiced  deceit. 

A  Baptist  preacher  chanced  to  be  visit- 
ing the  home  of  Mr.  Woods,  and  the  writ- 
ing was  shewn  him.     The   preacher  de- 
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clared  after  carefully  reading  it,  "It  is  a 
remarkable  production  for  a  boy."  The 
result  was,  the  writing  was  forwarded  to 
an  editor  of  a  weekly  paper,  and  was  in- 
serted in  its  columns  as  a  very  interesting 
article. 

Mr.  Woods  asked  Abe  if  he  would  at- 
tempt to  write  an  article  on  national  poli- 
tics, and  Abe  agreed  to  do  so. 

The  article  was  duly  written,  and  Mr. 
Woods  was  delighted  with  its  clarity  of 
expressed  thought.  He  carried  it  to  a  legal 
friend,  and  asked  him  to  read  it,  and  prof- 
fer criticism.  After  its  reading,  the  lawyer 
queried,  "Did  you  write  this  article,  Mr. 
Woods ?""  "I  did  not ;"  was  Mr.  Woods' 
reply.  "A  young  friend  of  mine  submitted 
it  to  me.  What  do  you  think  of  it  V '  The 
lawyer  replied,  "It  can't  be  beat,  let  me 
have  it  published  in  our  paper."  It  was 
published  with  Abe's  name  attached. 

The  Lincoln  Family  Settle  in  Illinois 

The  Hanks  family,  close  kin  of  the  Lin- 
colns,  having  gone  to  live  in  Illinois, 
Thomas  Lincoln  decided  to  move  to  that 
State. 

He  sold  his  land  to  a  friendly  real  es- 
tate buyer,  and  his  corn  and  hogs  to  a 
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neighbour.  We  are  told,  "he  received  10 
cents  a  bushel  for  his  corn,  and  sold  the 
hogs  for  'a  song'." 

There  were  13  persons,  all  told,  who 
migrated  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  four  yoke 
of  oxen.  Abe  was  the  driver.  The  dis- 
tance was  about  200  miles,  over  such  roads 
as  would  appall  men  of  our  times. 

When  they  reached  their  chosen  loca- 
tion, Abe  said,  "I'm  going  to  build  a  bet- 
ter house  than  we  had  in  Indiana,  hewed 
logs  and  less  mud." 

When  the  home  was  built,  Lincoln,  we 
are  told,  "made  a  bargain  that  season 
with  Nancy  Miller,  to  split  400  rails  for 
every  yard  of  brown  jeans,  dyed  with 
white  walnut  bark,  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  him  a  pair  of  trousers ;  and 
that  was  the  way  he  got  trousers  that  were 
not  out  at  the  knees."  At  this  time, 
"Honest  Abe,"  as  he  frequently  was  call- 
ed, was  21  years  of  age,  and  his  father 
Thomas  said  to  him,  "You  are  your  own 
man  now,  Abraham,  you  can  go  or  stay, 
though  I  don't  see  how  I  can  get  along 
without  you."  Abraham  replied,  "What 
matter  it,  father ;  I  shall  see  you  well  set- 
tled before  I  leave  you." 

This  Abraham  did,  for  no  son  ever  lived 
who  more  heartily  lived  according  to  the 
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divine  law  "  Honor  thy  father  and  mo- 
ther/' than  did  Abe  Lincoln,  the  cabin- 
born  pioneer  American. 

The  New  Salem  Clary  Gang 

Abraham's  father's  farm  was  not  far 
distant  from  New  Salem.  A  gang'  of 
young  huskies,  called,  "The  Clary  Gang," 
presumed,  in  some  rough  manner,  to  in- 
troduce themselves  to  every  newcomer  in- 
to the  county. 

They  were  told  as  to  the  strength  of 
Abe  Lincoln,  and  the  gang's  leader  took 
to  the  war-path  to  try  him  out. 

After  words  of  insult  were  sneeringly 
voiced,  and  bodily  injury  threatened,  Lin- 
coln seized  the  gang-leader  by  the  throat 
and  lifted  him  off  his  feet,  shaking  him 
till  his  teeth  rattled,  then  dropped  him. 

The  young  bruiser  was  surprised  beyond 
words.  All  desire  to  fight  vanished,  and 
the  fellow  held  forth  his  hand  to  shake  as 
new-made  friends. 

This  Clary  crowd  were  ever  afterwards 
Abraham's  friends. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Becomes  a  Captain 

The  Indian  chieftain,  Black  Hawk,  hav- 
ing taken  the  war-path  to  exterminate  the 
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settlers,  the  Government  called  for  re- 
cruits to  hunt  the  savages  down.  Lincoln 
was  not  slow  to  volunteer,  for  he  remem- 
bered the  story  of  his  grandfather's  mur- 
der. 

All  the  Clary  boys  enlisted,  and  Lincoln 
was  unanimously  chosen  as  Captain  of 
the  New  Salem  company.  He  served 
throughout  this  scouting  Indian  trouble, 
and  was  loved  by  every  member  of  the 
company. 

His  Idea  to  Become  a  Blacksmith 

Returning  home,  he  sought  to  do  some 
sort  of  paying  labor,  and  half  concluded 
to  learn  blacksmithing.  He  mentioned  the 
matter  to  a  friend,  and  he  was  amazed  to 
learn  that  his  friends  were  going  to  nomi- 
nate him  to  run  for  the  Legislature  from 
his  District.  He  could  not  believe  it  was 
other  than  a  political  joke.  When  he 
knew  it  was  true,  he  urged  them  to  de- 
sist; but  all  to  no  purpose.  They  knew 
he  would  stand  for  the  right,  and  that  he 
possessed  a  balanced  brain,  also  had  given 
full  evidence  that  he  could  speak  force- 
fully and  intelligently.  He  begged  his 
friends  not  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  but 
they  nominated  him.  He  lost  the  election 
by  but  a  few  votes. 
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Of  course,  Lincoln  did  some  initial 
stump-speaking,  and  his  personal  clothing 
was  interesting.  We  are  told  that  "he 
wore  a  mixed  jeans  coat,  claw-hammer 
style,  short  in  the  sleeves,  and  bobtail, — 
in  fact,  it  was  so  short  in  the  tail  he  could 
not  sit  on  it, — flax  and  tow  linen  panta- 
loons, and  a  straw  hat." 

Lincoln  was  being  guided  by  an  unseen 
Power,  although  none  of  the  men  inter- 
preted the  spiritual  truth.  He  never  made 
any  claim  as  to  being  religious,  but  his  life 
was  right  in  all  respects.  Christ  was  more 
to  him  than  any  typed  creed.  The  living 
Spirit  of  Jesus  was  far  more  than  a  cere- 
monially sacrificed  Christ  on  churchly  al- 
tars. 

Lincoln  Studies  Law 

An  admirer  of  Lincoln  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  borrow  the  well  known  legal 
writings  of  Blackstone.  Lincoln  walked 
20  miles  to  get  them,  and  returned  with 
them  the  same  day,  reading  40  pages  of 
the  first  of  the  four  volumes  on  his  home- 
ward journey. 

What  a  hunger  for  knowledge  had  this 
God-ordained  rail-splitter ! 

His  was  a  hard  and  rugged  life  school- 
ing, but  he  was  a  pure  first  water  dia- 
mond in  the  blue  clay  bed  of  adversity. 
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Lincoln  Studies  Surveying 

A  land-surveyor  contracted  with  Lin- 
coln to  give  him  a  practical  knowledge  of 
surveying  land,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  student  understood  the  business 
as  thoroughly  as  his  teacher.  This  gave 
him  much  work  to  do,  as  also  time  to  mas- 
ter the  legal  profession.  He  became  versed 
in  the  history  of  ancient  and  modern  na- 
tions, and  their  various  methods  of  gov- 
ernment. His  mind — amazingly  retentive 
— was  a  treasury  of  knowledge,  while  his 
soul  was  replete  with  the  wisdom  which 
cometh  from  above. 

Lincoln  is  Elected  a  Member  of 
the  Legislature 

In  1834,  Lincoln's  many  friends  again 
nominated  him  for  a  seat  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  he  was  elected. 

Lincoln  owned  no  clothes  suitable  to 
appear  in  a  legislative  body  and  he  had 
no  money  to  purchase  a  suit. 

He  went  to  an  acquaintance,  and  said, 
"Smoot,  did  you  vote  for  me?" 
"Vote  for  you?    Of  course  I  did." 
"Well,  do  you  want  that  I  should  make 
a  decent  appearance  in  the  Legislature?" 
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6 '  Certainly ;  though  you  're  not  as  hand- 
some as  I  am." 

"Then  you  must  lend  me  two  hundred 
dollars. " 

Smoot  lent  the  money,  and  Lincoln  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  was  nicely  clothed. 
Temporizing  politicians,  north  and  south, 
had  no  admiration  for  Lincoln.  He  was 
too  honest  in  heart  and  tongue  to  please 
them,  and,  moreover,  he  was  a  raw  pro- 
duct of  the  backwoods. 

But  Lincoln  won  his  spurs  in  the  face 
of  opposers.  As  an  illustration  in  point, 
a  certain  medical  man,  Dr.  Barrett,  in 
conversation  with  a  friend  of  Lincoln's  in- 
quired, "Who  is  this  man  Lincoln?" 

Just  then  Lincoln  passed  by,  and  his 
legal  friend  pointed  toward  him.  Dr. 
Barrett  looked  at  the  tall,  homely  man, 
and  said,  "Can't  the  party  raise  any  bet- 
ter material  than  that?" 

"Wait  until  you  hear  his  speech  before 
you  pass  judgment,"  his  friend  replied. 

The  doctor  soon  heard  Lincoln's  speech, 
and  at  its  close  Lincoln's  friend  inquired, 
"Doctor,  what  do  you  think  of  him  now?" 
Said  the  doctor,  ' '  Why,  sir,  he 's  a  perfect 
take  in, — he  knows  more  than  all  of  them 
put  together." 

At  the  advice  of  a  legal  friend  Lincoln 
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began  to  study  a  regular  law  course,  and 
in  due  time  easily  passed  examination, 
and  in  1837  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  a 
qualified  lawyer. 

He  now  became  a  resident  of  Springfield, 
the  newly  made  capital  of  Illinois.  For 
three  consecutive  terms  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Lincoln  was  an  amazingly  clear,  force- 
ful and  winning  speaker.  His  brain  was 
as  full  of  telling  wit  as  a  wholesome  chest- 
nut is  full  of  meat.  Let  me  voice  an  illus- 
tration, 

As  a  member  of  the  House  there  sat  a 
self-conceited  fellow  who  took  pleasure  in 
opposing  every  member  in  discussion. 

Lincoln  took  his  mental  measure,  and 
arose  and  said,  "Mr.  Speaker,  the  attack 
of  the  member  from  Wabash  reminds  me 
of  an  old  friend  of  mine.  One  morning, 
just  after  the  old  man  got  up,  he  imagined 
he  saw  a  squirrel  on  a  tree  near  the  house. 
So  he  took  down  his  rifle,  and  fired  at  the 
squirrel,  but  the  squirrel  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  shot.  He  loaded  and  fired 
again,  and  again,  until,  at  the  thirteenth 
shot,  he  set  down  his  gun  impatiently,  and 
said  to  his  boy,  who  was  looking  on,  "Boy, 
there's  something  wrong  with  this  rifle." 

"Rifle's  all  right,  I  know  'tis,"  respond- 
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ed  the  boy,  "but  where 's  your  squirrel?" 
"Don't  you  see  him,  humped  up  about 
half  way  up  the  tree?"  inquired  the  old 
man,  peering  over  his  spectacles. 

"No,  I  don't,"  responded  the  boy;  and 
then  turning  and  looking  into  his  father's 
face,  he  exclaimed,  "I  see  your  squirrel, 
you've  been  firing  at  a  louse  on  your  eye- 
brow ! ' ' 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  House  was  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  and  the  Wabash 
member  was  discomfited. 

"Lincoln's  well  earned  fame  as  a  lawyer 
was  soon  spread  abroad. 

In  1842  he  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Mary  Todd,  the  brilliant  daughter  of  Hon. 
Robert  S.  Todd  of  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Lincoln  Elected  U.  S.  President 

Time  and  matter  demands  that  I  pass 
on  to  the  destined  hour  of  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency  of  the  dissentious 
nation.  This  sterling,  staunch,  nobleman 
of  the  distracted  people  became  President 
on  March  4th,  1861.  He  loved  the  southern 
Americans  as  sincerely  as  he  did  the 
northerns,  it  may  be  even  more,  for  his 
father  was  a  native  born  Virginian,  and 
himself  born  in  Kentucky. 

The  negro  slave  problem  was  not  ex- 
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clusively  a  moral  problem,  for  northern 
men  had  been  as  guilty  in  promoting  the 
infamous  trade  as  southern  men. 

Commercialism  produced  jealousy  and 
antagonism  between  the  North  and  South. 

Slave  labor  had  made  southern  men 
richer  than  the  northern  people.  The 
southern  States  were  far  more  prosperous 
than  the  northern. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  even  church 
propagandists  hesitated  not  to  write  tragic 
romances,  leaflets  and  letters,  pressed  full 
of  extravagant  untruths  as  to  the  brutal 
tyranny  of  slave-owners.  The  book, 
" Uncle  Tom's  Cabin/'  was  a  sample  of 
such  propaganda. 

President  Lincoln  did  not  endorse  black 
man  slavery,  or,  indeed,  any  sort  or  aspect 
of  human  slavery,  secular  or  religious,  yet 
he  was  not  ready  or  willing  to  destroy  the 
rooted  evil,  conditional  in  the  southern 
States,  regardless  of  the  trouble  and  pre- 
dicament it  would  entail  and  place  upon 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  southern  real  es- 
tate owners. 

However,  he  was  sternly  opposed  to 
new-made  States  becoming  slave  States, 
and  this  opposition  was  a  bone  of  con- 
tention. Lincoln  championed  national 
unity,  one  national  code  of  constitutional 
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law,  and  one  national  flag.  Individual 
State  Eights  should  be  amenable  to  na- 
tional government.  He  unswervingly 
stood  for  this. 

Before  Inauguration  Day  dawned  seven 
of  the  southern  States  seceded  and  or- 
ganized a  southern  Confederacy.  "Mut- 
terings  of  the  coming  storm  were  heard. 
The  war-cloud  was  gathering,  dark  and 
ominous.  The  thunder  of  arms  was  heard 
in  the  distance.    War  seemed  inevitable." 

Lincoln's  predecessor  in  Washington, 
President  James  Buchanan,  had  left  "no 
money,  no  army,  no  navy,  no  fire  arms, 
nothing  for  Lincoln  by  which  to  uphold 
the  Union.  What  more  distressing  con- 
dition could  the  great  patriot  be  placed  in? 

Fort  Sumter  was  manned  by  79  Union 
soldiers  under  Major  Anderson. 

A  ship,  the  Star  of  the  West,  was  sent 
to  the  fortress  with  provisions.  She  was 
fired  at  from  land  batteries.  Then  the 
Confederates  demanded  Anderson  to  haul 
down  the  Union's  flag.  He  refused  to 
comply,  and  the  fratricidal  Civil  War  was 
on.  Poor  pressed  yet  patient  Lincoln! 
His  giant  strength  of  body  and  brain  was 
now  needed  to  preserve  the  Union. 

From  Illinois  he  slipped  into  Washing- 
ton by  night,  as  there  were  conspirators 
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in  Baltimore,  Md.,  intent  on  his  assassi- 
nation. This  city  was  at  that  time  the 
chief  center  of  clerical  Romanism  in 
America.  This  institution  did  not  line  up 
its  voters  for  Lincoln,  for  his  fearless  hon- 
esty as  a  lawyer  in  Illinois  had  more  than 
once  revealed  in  court  trials  its  disreput- 
able connivings. 

President  Lincoln  incessantly  toiled 
throughout  the  tragic  four  years  of  car- 
nage. 

Numberless  committees  sought  his  pres- 
ence to  lay  their  wants  before  him. 

A  certain  inventor  of  a  new  and  im- 
proved gun  from  Connecticut  submitted  to 
a  congressional  committee  his  drawings. 
This  committee  handed  to  the  President 
its  long  drawn  out  report.  Lincoln  took 
the  papers  in  hand,  and  noting  its  length, 
said,  "I  should  want  a  new  lease  of  life 
to  read  this  through.  Why  can't  a  com- 
mittee of  this  kind  exhibit  a  grain  of  com- 
mon sense  ?  If  I  send  a  man  to  buy  a  horse 
for  me,  I  expect  him  to  tell  me  his  points, 
not  how  many  hairs  there  are  in  his  tail. ' ' 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  secrets  of  Lin- 
coln's success,  vital  facts,  shorn  of  all 
verbal  displayment,  were  what  counted. 

Lincoln's  fatherly  heart  was  keenly 
pained  at  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded 
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soldiers  in  the  military  hospitals.  To- 
gether with  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  the  wounded  men,  Lincoln  of- 
ten visited  the  thousands  of  sufferers.  He 
had  a  hand-shake  and  a  fatherly  benedic- 
tion for  them  all. 

While  visiting  the  Soldiers '  Home  it  is  re- 
corded that ' '  learning  that  the  managers  of 
the  hospital,  who  were  Roman  Catholics 
had  forbidden  the  Protestant  nurses  to 
pray  with  the  soldiers,  or  read  the  Bible 
to  them,  he  promptly  removed  the  restric- 
tion, and  allowed  the  Christian  women 
henceforth  to  hold  prayer  meetings,  read 
the  Bible  to  the  'Boys,'  and  pray  with 
them,  as  much  as  they  pleased,  adding,  'If 
there  was  more  praying  and  less  swearing 
it  would  be  far  better  for  our  country, 
and  we  all  need  to  be  prayed  for'." 

While  the  President  voiced  this  rebuke 
to  the  tyranny  of  those  intolerant  officials, 
his  own  dead  mother's  well-worn  Bible 
was  in  his  pocket. 

The  Slave  Emancipation  Proclamation 

came  into  working  force  on  Jan.  1st,  1863, 
although  it  was  signed  and  issued  Sept. 
23rd,  1862.  Its  closing  words  are  as  fol- 
lows; "And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  be- 
lieved to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted 
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by  the  Constitution,  upon  military  neces- 
sity, I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of 
mankind  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Al- 
mighty God." 

There  appears  grounds  for  believing 
that  had  not  the  conflict  been  so  destruc- 
tive of  man  power,  with  little  prospect  of 
quick  ending,  the  President  would  have 
refrained  from  broad-casting  the  Procla- 
mation, thus  throwing  upon  the  South- 
erners a  gigantic  matter  to  face  and  deal 
with.  It  placed  Southern  homes  in  a 
terrible  condition,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  liberated  the  negroes  to  join  the  Union 
forces.  Lincoln  had  no  desire  to  add  to 
the  sufferings  of  America's  home  peoples, 
north  or  south. 

He  was  in  no  degree  or  way  responsible 
for  the  fratracidal  war.  All  his  pre-war 
speeches  attest  the  truth  of  this. 

Ambitious,  purse-proud,  and  greed-in- 
fected men,  the  country  over,  had  for  a 
long  time  sown  the  wind;  the  nation  had 
to  reap  the  whirlwind. 

The  Plot  for  Empire  in  Mexico 

"While  the  Union  was  fighting  for  its 

life,  an  European  scheme  was  launched  by 

the  aid  of  French  troops  in  Mexico.    The 

scheme  w^as  to  create  a  Catholic  Empire  on 
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the  American  continent.  A  prince  of  Aus- 
tria, Maximillian,  was  duly  elected  Emper- 
or, and  he  and  his  wife  arrived  in  Mexico 
in  1864,  and  were  enthroned  forthwith. 

The  following  brief  historical  statement 
is  illuminating,  "In  April,  1864,  by  the 
orders  of  the  Pope,  they  (Maximillian  and 
Princess  Carlotta)  were  crowned  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  Mexico  at  Pontifical  High 
Mass  and  amidst  great  rejoicing.  On 
April  14,  1864,  this  royal  couple  set  sail  in 
an  Austrian  ship  of  war  for  Mexico.  They 
put  in  at  Cevita  Vecchia,  the  port  in  the 
Papal  States  (Italy),  and  were  received  at 
the  Vatican  by  the  most  elaborate  cere- 
monies which  had  ever  been  extended  by 
a  pope  to  royalty." 

Jefferson  Davis,  the  elected  President  of 
the  Confederacy,  received  a  very  fatherly 
letter  from  the  Pope  of  Rome  in  which  he 
was  addressed  "Illustrious  and  honorable 
President. ' '  Of  course  the  conniving  Pope 
Pius  IX  ignored  the  Union  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  No  papal i '  blessing ' ? 
for  Lincoln,  but  rather  a  deadly  bullet  by 
one  who  was  the  impulsive  tool  of  subtle 
plotters. 

The  scheme  was,  as  is  now  made  clear, 
to  unite  old  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
California,  Quebec,  and  the  Territories,  in- 
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to  a  Catholic  Empire,  while  the  Union 
States  were  fatefully  battling  for  their 
continued  existence. 

But  the  schemers  failed  in  their  im- 
pious project  and  Maximillian  was  shot  as 
an  usurper  by  the  brave  Mexican  republi- 
cans, and  his  empress  returned  to  Austria 
a  brain-wrecked  lunatic.  Heaven  destined 
that  heroic  Lincoln  should  remain  at  the 
T^heel  on  the  storm-tossed  ship,  "  Amer- 
ica/' until  she  rode  into  the  harbor,  Peace. 

He  had  a  strong  premonition  that  he 
was  not  to  live  many  seasons.  This  he 
mentioned  to  his  nearest  friends. 

It  was  extremely  distasteful  to  him  to 
know  that  faithful  body  -  guards  hedged 
him  about.  As  a  pioneer  freedman  we  can 
understand  how  foreign  this  was  to  his 
nature.  And  yet  it  was  the  necessary 
measure  to  adopt,  for  the  murderers  were 
moving  to  take  his  life. 

When  the  Confederate  capital,  Eich- 
mond,  was  entered  by  the  Union  soldiery, 
Lincoln  rejoiced  beyond  words,  for  he  was 
a  man  of  peace  and  good-will.  Both  North 
and  South  had  bled  white,  while  the  na- 
tional debt  had  reached  the  vast  sum  of 
nearly  three  thousand  million  dollars. 

About  a  month*  before  the  Civil  War 
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closed,  Lincoln  was  re-elected  President, 
March  4th,  1865. 

Lincoln  Assassinated 

On  the  evening  of  April  14th  he  yielded 
to  the  desire  of  his  loved  wife  to  accom- 
pany her  to  Ford's  theatre. 

This  was  fatefully  imprudent,  as  was 
shortly  made  knowtn  to  all. 

It  appears  that  an  actor,  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  a  son  of  the  well-known  tragedian, 
Junius  Brutus  Booth,  was  the  chosen 
death  agent  of  a  villianous  bunch  of  Lin- 
coln haters. 

Booth  had  free  access  to  every  part  of 
the  building,  hence,  his  movements  were 
unsuspected.  Suddenly  he  leaped,  like  a 
tiger  on  its  victim,  into  the  President's 
side  box,  and  from  behind  shot  Lincoln 
through  his  brain.  Uttering  no  cry  nor 
word,  Lincoln  sat  for  a  moment  erect,  then 
his  head  fell  forward  into  unconsciousness. 

The  assassin  leaping  from  the  box  on 
the  stage  caught  the  spur  he  wore  in  the 
box  curtain,  and  in  falling  broke  his  leg 
below  the  knee.  Leaping  up,  he  shouted, 
"Sic  semper  tyrannis!"  (Thus  let  it  ever 
be  with  tyrants.) 

The  assassin  was  traced  by  troops  to  a 
distant  barn,   and  there  shot.     All  who 
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were  closely  leagued  with  Booth  in  the 
atrocious  murder  wtere  put  to  death,  a 
Mrs.  Surratt,  among  the  number.  One  of 
the  villians  fled  to  Rome,  and  was  found 
a  uniformed  Zouave  in  the  Pope's  Army. 
Very  peculiar,  wasn't  it?  But,  then,  I 
may  be  called  an  intolerant  bigot  for  pre- 
suming to  speak  of  this. 

Now  as  two  plus  two  gives  four,  so  fact 
plus  fact  gives  proof  in  the  realm  of  his- 
tory. He  would  be  an  abnormal  freak  who 
would  hold  it  as  pleasurable  to  discover 
an  abhorrent  wickedness  which  he  could 
lay  to  the  ill  account  of  a  man  or  an  or- 
ganization of  men.  Of  course,  if  the  par- 
ties were  sturdily  shouting  in  the  public 
ear  their  goodness  and  deserved  merit, 
contrary  to  all  fact,  it  would  be  mind- 
satisfying  and  justly  proper  to  disprove 
their  two-faced  claim. 

The  noble  Lincoln  was  inhumanly  slain 
to  glut  the  ire  of  villianous  men;  yet  the 
spirit  of  Lincoln  goes  marching  on.  The 
Union's  citizenship  today,  the  North,  the 
South,  the  East,  the  West,  are  federating 
in  one  mind  and  spirit,  in  harmony  with 
Lincoln's  closing  words  as  voiced  at 
Gettysburg,  Nov.  18th,  1863. 

"It  is  rather  for  us  here  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 
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that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  the  cause  for  which 
they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion,  —  that  we  here  highly  re- 
solve that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain,  that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

In  Memoriam 

"He  had  been  born  a  destined  work  to  do, 
And  lived  to  do  it;  four  long  suffering  years — 

Ill-fate,    ill-feeling,    ill-report   lived   through — 
And    then    he    heard    the    hisses    changed    to 
cheers. 

A  felon  hand,  between  that  goal  and  him 

Beached  from  behind  his  head,  a  trigger  prest, 

And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  were  dim, 
Those  gaunt  long-labouring  limbs  were  laid  to 
rest. 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips, 
Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen, 

When  the  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse, 
To   thoughts  of  peace   on   earth,   good- will  to 
men. 

The  Old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame! 

Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  free 
Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumphs  came! 
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A  deed  accursed!    Strokes  have  been  struck  be- 
fore 
By  the  assassin's  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 
If  more  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore; 

But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain's  stands  darkly 
out. 

Let  us  strive  for  masteries  as  did  great- 
hearted Lincoln,  the  American  martyr  to 
human  freedom,  both  secular  and  clerical. 

With  malice  toward  none,  and  charity 
for  all, — excepting  tyrants  and  traitors, — 
let  us  practice  unselfishness  as  this  glori- 
fied nobleman  outlived  it.  Thus  only  will 
our  lives  be  worthy  the  praise  of  men,  and 
the  approval  of  the  God  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  cabin-born  pioneer  American. 
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